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Jane Norman Smith 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 1 
House Joint Resolution Number 1 


Introduced in the Senate March 10, 1933, 
by Senator Jomn G. Delaware. 


Introduced in the House March 9, 1933, 
by Louis LupLow, Indiana. 


Mrs. Hlarvey W. Wiley, D.(. 


| Equal Rights 
We Renew Our Faith 


x THE time this issue of Equa. Rieuts is — the 1934 Convention 
' will be in full swing. 

It is fitting after a year of such s @ieodia achievement that it should 
be held in the great city of New York, perhaps the most cosmopolitan of any 
city in the world. In the past year, more than ever before, the cause of Equal 
Rights has been internationalized, first at Montevideo, and then at Geneva. 

Speakers at the Convention will discuss the status of woman from the 
national and international viewpoints. Nationally, our main purpose is the 
passage of the Equal Rights Amendment. Internationally, two great objectives 
await fulfillment. The ratification by the nations of North and South America 
of the compacts entered into at Montevideo, and the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of Equal Rights in international law through action of the League of 
Nations. 

The progress of civilisation, hopes of women, whether there shall be peace 
or war, the fate of coming generations, of humanity itself, are inextricably 
bound up with the question as to whether the mothers of the race shall be 
bound or free. It is gatherings like the one we hold today and tomorrow in 
New York that gives to our cause, as Carlyle might say, its “Everlasting 
Yea”; that lead to a renewal. of our faith with our great leader, B. 
Anthony, that “Failure is. impossible.” 


The Mask Is Off 


» EADERS of Equat Ricurs will remember the letter recently sent to 
R this paper by Bernice A. Dryer of Hollywood, California, in which she 
suggested, inasmuch as it has been held that the words in the Four- 
teenth Amendment, “No State shall make or enforce any laws which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States,” do not 
apply to women,—that a movement be started to have the word “male” 
deliberately inserted before the word “citizen.” 

This change, the writer further suggested, should then be “forcibly called 
to the attention of all female citizens of the United States,” many of whom 
have never realized that in the eyes of the law their citizenship is inferior to 
that of men. Inherent self-respect would then compel all American women to 
rise and demand that they be allowed all privileges and immunities of citizen- 
Ship equally with men, just as they are now rest to all its duties and 
obligations. | 

The writer was probably correct in assuming that women, by and large, 
have no idea that they are an under-privileged class; their property rights, in 
some respects, are inferior to those of alien men. The Constitution of the 
United States is not a subject of study in the schools and, consequently, the 
great majority of adults, men and women alike, probably assume that voting 
is synonymous with complete citizenship. 

Using a similar process of reasoning we might argue that the economic 
crisis has been a benefit rather than a detriment to women even if thousands 
of women have lost their jobs, many NRA codes provide higher pay for men 
than for women, and unemployment generally has strengthened the feeling 
that women workers should be dismissed to make way for men. 

When comparatively few women were employed, their dismissal w ould 
have caused little comment. But since the war, when every woman, including 
home women, was drafted for some form of war work, the number of employed 
women everywhere has grown as never before. In consequence, any attempt 
to dismiss women from gainful work results in vigorous protest. So emphat- 
ically have injustices in the NRA codes and the dismissal of married women 
under Section 213 of the Economy Act been contested that we are likely to 
forget that similar battles on the part of women to maintain their independ- 
ence are being waged all over the world. Women’s journals in Switzerland, 


Austria, France, England, Australia and other countries abound in articles 


and editorials that might have originated at Alva Belmont House in Wash- 
ington. 

There is a scientific axiom that every action has its iain: re-action. 
Miss Dryer suggests that we make use of this principle by making the Con- 
stitution “say” what it “really means.” The depression has made anti- 
Feminists say what they really mean and, by awaking women everywhere to 
the existence of injustice, formerly tacit but now brazenly vocal, has stepped 
over boundary lines and oceans and coalesced womanhood everywhere into 
a host through whom the real meaning of justice is now being made patent 
to the word. 
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The Party Convention 


tional Woman’s Party is being held 

today and tomorrow in New York to 
initiate a determined drive on the newly- 
elected Congress for the passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment as the only 
assured means of protecting American 
women against current State, national 
and international attacks on the right of 
women to be economically independent. 

“The right of women to economic free- 
dom is at stake, and under constant fire, 
and women themselves must assemble to 
fight for their right to work on equal 
terms with men,” says Florence Bayard 
Hilles, Acting National Chairman of the 
National Woman’s Party, a the call to 
the convention. 

Registration of delegates took place at 
the New Weston Hotel, 50th Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York City, last 
night and will continue this morning be- 


HE annual of the Na- 


tween 8:30 and 9:45, and thereafter as 


announced. 

The first session of the convention, open 
only to delegates, will be presided over 
by Burnita Shelton Matthews, Chairman 
of the Legal Research Committee of the 
National Woman’s Party and recently 
elected President of the National Associa- 
tion of Women Lawyers. This session will 
be called to order at 10 o’clock today by 
Florence Bayard Hilles. All business ses- 
sions of the Convention and the Saturday 
and Sunday luncheons will be held at the 
New Weston Hotel. 

The New York headquarters of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, permanently main- 
tained by the New York Committee, has 
been alive with pre-convention activities. 
Jane Norman Smith, member of the Na- 
tional Council and Vice-Chairman of the 
New York State Committee, acting for 
Mrs. L, E. Whittic, State Chairman, has 
appointed committees to work with the 
Headquarters’ Convention Committee in 
arranging the details. 

Among the outstanding events of the 
Convention will be the banquet to be held 
this evening at the Park Lane Hotel. 
In addition to Party members and lead- 
ers, this function will be attended by 
members of women’s organizations in New 
York City, interested in problems affect- 
ing women. The toastmistress of the ban- 
quet will be Betty Gram Swing, now of 
Washington, who picketed and was jailed 
for suffrage, and who has recently re- 
turned to this country after ten years in 
Europe and England, where she has con- 
stantly thrown her influence into the 
fight for equality for women. Mrs. Swing 
is the wife of Raymond Gram Swing, new- 
ly appointed editor of The Nation. The 
speakers will include the Honorable Royal 
S. Copeland, -who carried the Equal Na- 
tionality Bill to victory in the last Con- 


gress ; Gail Laughlin of Maine, Vice-Chair- 


man of the National Woman’s Party; the 


Honorable George Gordon Battle; Lena 
Madesin Phillips, President of the Inter- 
national Association of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women and of the National 
Council of Women; Mabel Vernon, Cam- 
paign Director of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
in Geneva, where she worked with the 
Women’s Consultative Committee of the 
League of Nations; Edith Houghton 


AN IMMORTAL THREE 
(Dedicated to the Women of the Old World and 
the New by William Kimberley Palmer, 
Chicopee, Massachusetts.) 

Lucretia Mott whose warm heart felt for 

all Earth’s downcast souls, 
And Lucy Stone a Pioneer who sought 
historic goals— 
With Elizabeth Cady Stanton who still 
reform controls— 
They sought not praise of men or race, 
but justice for the weak; 
_ In every land beneath the sun—O not in 
vain we seek 
For the influence of those Christlike 
Souls, courageous, noble, meek. 
The World met them with apathy—with 
seorn and ridicule; 
And friends and relatives grew cold, 
than Aretic Zone more cool: 
But they leaned on The Almighty’s Arm, 
who doth the centuries rule. 
They viewed a Golden Future—surpass- 
| ing Eden’s Prime; 
They sowed the seed for Harvests that 
brighten every clime, 
And never once did flinch or fail, their 
valor grand, sublime. 
They did not live to celebrate the Victory 
that they sought, 
_ But not in vain their struggles or the 
battles that they fought— 
For the Over-Soul protected them as they 


Who broadened Opportunity for all Hu- 
manity, | 
And strove and toiled, and not in vain 
for Woman’s Liberty. 


Hooker of Baltimore, Editor of Equa. 
Ricuts; and Anita Pollitzer, Vice-Chair- 
man of the National Woman’s Party and 
Secretary of the Congressional Committee. 
Adelaide Stedman of New York, mem- 
ber of the Banquet Committee, who is 
helping with preparations, said in regard 
to this social function at which many 
interesting speakers will discuss current 
aspects of the woman movement: “Talk is 
an indicator. It is the needle on the ever- 
changing barometer of thought trends. 
Watching these trends as assiduously as 
a mariner does his compass, will help us 
to catch ideas and crystallize them into 
positive action in behalf of Equality.” 
The luncheon today at 12 M. will 
be presided over by Maud Younger of 


Washington and San Francisco, Chair- 
man of the Congressional Committee of 
the Woman’s Party, and the speakers 
will be Nina Strandberg, internation- 
ally-known Feminist of Finland; Ella 
Riegel of Pennsylvania who has just re- 
turned from Denmark and Sweden where 
she has been actively engaged in inter- 
national work in behalf of Equality; 
Gretta Palmer of New York, well-known 
writer and Feminist, and Laura Berrien, 
attorney, and member of the Washington 
firm of Matthews, Berrien, and Great- 
house. 

At the luncheon on Sunday, Mrs. 
Stephen H. P. Pell, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council, will preside. The 
speakers will include Jane Norman 


Smith, Chairman of the Committee on 


Equality of Economic Opportunity; Bes- 
sie I. Koehl, Chairman of the Government 
Workers’ Council, and Mary Murray, 
Chairman of the National Industrial 
Council. 

The main theme of the Seidl of 
course, will be plans for the campaign to 
secure the immediate passage of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. “The adoption of the 
Equal Rights Treaty and the passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment are the 
goals toward which we are working,” said 


Anita Pollitzer, who arrived in New York 


this week to help with the Convention. 
“In order to achieve these objects, it is 
necessary that women should be informed 
and made aware of all encroachments on 
their liberties, nationally and internation- 
ally, and that they should work to bring 
about the equality between men and wom- 
en, under the law, and in all human rela- 
tionships, which is the object of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. This will be the 
underlying thought of the Convention. Our 
Woman’s Party delegates from various 
States will, we hope, plan a campaign 
which will insure prompt action by Con- 
gress. A questionnaire sent to candi- 
dates of the major political parties dur- 
ing the recent campaign shows an in- 
crease in support of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, which gives us excellent 
ground to believe that this Amendment 
may be passed at the coming session of 
Congress, if we concentrate on this with 
determined and renewed effort, and if 
women unite their forces to accomplish 
this result.” 

Among the members of the New York 
City Committee, in addition to Jane 
Norman Smith, who have been working 
on pre-convention plans are Adelaide 
Stedman, Charlotte. Dixon, Kathryne B. 
Withrow, Mary A. Murray, and Mildred 
Palmer, members of the Committee on 
Banquet and Luncheons; Mrs. Herbert 
Black, Chairman of Decorations Commit- 
tee; and Ellen Abbott and Elizabeth Glass 
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Equal Rights 


Barlow, who will assist Alma Lutz with charge of flowers at all Woman’s Party quet. Banners and regalia: from Wash- 


literature during the Convention. Mrs. 


Karl Greene of New Mexico, who has 


66 ODES of fair competition” is the 

name euphoniously given to the 

NRA codes. This name is a com- 
plete misnomer, as we all know. We are 
all familiar with the discriminations 
against women in the NRA codes on the 
point of minimum wages. It has been 
repeatedly shown in Equa. Ricuts and 
in the public press that the NRA has 
established different minimum wages for 
women than for men, in violation of the 
Supreme Court decision, in 1923, that a 
minimum wage for women only is uncon- 
stitutional. 


These differentials in favor of men 


workers run as high, in many instances, 
as 221% cents an hour more for men than 
for women, We have ground for real hope 
that in setting up the new policies for the 
reorganized NRA, these discriminatory 
minimum wages will be abolished. 

The Secretary of Labor, Frances Per- 
kins, promised us in writing last July 
that the permanent codes would contain 
no such discriminations. They have been 
made, however, in the permanent codes, 
and new ones are being made every day, 
but we believe that this gross injustice 
will be remedied, so far as the NRA codes 


are concerned. 


This hopeful situation does not exist in 
the matter of State legislation re-estab- 
lishing minimum wages for women and 
minors. The Administration is forging 
ahead in its powerful attempts to re-im- 
pose these unconstitutional laws on wom- 
en workers, and only by concerted efforts, 
along bold, and well-publicized lines, can 
we prevent this industrial re-enslavement 
of women. | 

Every argument in favor of such laws 
was urged at the time the Supreme Court 
made that epochal decision in favor of 
industrial liberty for adult women. Its 
fiat was clear. “Adult women are not 
the wards of the State,” the court said, 
just as it had said it for men in the Loch- 
ner vs. New York decision, and it went 
on to declare: 

“We cannot accept the doctrine 
that women of mature age, sui juris, 
require or may be subjected to re- 
strictions upon their liberty of con- 
tract which could not lawfully be im- 
posed in the case of men under simi- 
lar circumstances. To do so would be 
to ignore all the implications to be 
drawn from the present-day trend of 
legislation, as well as that of common 
thought and usage, by which woman 

’ is accorded emancipation from the 
old doctrine that she must be given 
special protection or be subjected to 
restraint in her contractual and civil 
relationship.” (Adkins vs. Children’s 
Hospital, 261 U. 8. 525, 1923.) 


functions, has taken over the purple, 
white, and gold color-scheme of the ban- 


By Helena Hill Weed 
(Mrs. Weed made this speech recently in 
Baltimore at a meeting of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Council of the 
Maryland Branch of the Woman’s Party.) 


Of the 15 States which had enacted 
minimum wage legislation for women 
prior to that decision only six have at- 
tempted to enforce it since that time. 
Every State law on this subject which has 
been brought to legal test since 1923 has 
been declared unconstitutional on the 
basis of that decision. 


Yet what has happened to women under 
the New Deal, in the matter of discrimina- 
tory wages based on sex? 

They have been victimized at every 
point by the NRA. When the minimum 
wage for women is lower than that for 
men, women do not receive the legal and 
fair return for their labor. When it is 
higher for women than for men, then 
women are replaced by men who can work 
at a lower wage. 


The only possible “code of fair com- 


petition” is one in which the wage scale 


is set for the average day’s work, and 
every worker, regardless of sex, is paid the 


same rate. There is no possible fairness 


in setting a legal wage rate for a job, 
whether it be piece-work, hour rate or day 
rate, and then saying that men who per- 
form the allotted task shall receive one 


wage and women who do the same work 
shall receive a lower wage, merely because 


they are women. 

Calling such an arrangement a “code 
of fair competition” is cruel irony and 
then calling upon the women of the coun- 
try to support it is too callous for intel- 
ligent women to accept. 


As long as industry was permitted to 


sweat labor and enforce long hours at 


pittance wages there might have been 
some excuse for legislation on the ground 
of sex, for, except in rare instances, men’s 
labor organizations refused to admit 
women to their ranks so that women 
might receive the benefit of the better 
labor conditions won by collective bar- 
gaining. These labor organizations have 
always nought to restrict women’s com- 
petition by special laws for women only. 
They did it frankly in earlier times as a 
means of restricting competition. In re- 
cent times they have piously prated about 
“protecting” women, when they really 


meant they were protecting themselves — 


against the competition of women. 


Whatever merit there might have been 
in the past in special legislation for in- 


ington add to the gala effect of the Con- 


vention surroundings. 


The Menace of the Interstate Compacts 


dustry based on sex, that reason no longer 
remained after the NRA was established, 
and hours and wages were fixed at a far 
higher standard than those who advocated 
“protective legislation for women” ever | 
demanded. Yet the unfair practice was 
incorporated in the NRA “codes of fair 
competition.” | 

And now the Administration goes on 
and is exerting its utmost power to re- . 
establish this unfair legislation in the 
States again, in spite of the 1923 Supreme 
Court decision declaring it unconstitu- 
tional. It advocates this action in the 
States, even while the NRA is operating 
“in order that the principle shall be per- 
petuated if NRA goes out of existence,” 
so the spokesmen say. 

Women who have sought the reason for 
this seemingly lawless action find that the 
proposed interstate compacts constitute 
not only a renewed menace to women but 
a threat of the destruction of all constitu- 
tional liberty, for men workers and em- 
ployers as well. 

Conceding that minimum wage legis- 
lation for women only is unconstitutional 
when enacted by one State alone, the ex- 
ploiters of women now declare that when 
several States act together under an inter- 
state compact they are above the Consti- 
tution itself, and that they are not re-— 
strained by the inhibitions of the Consti- 
tution. 

An interstate compact has the same 
status as an international treaty, so the 
New Dealers say, and is not bound by the 
restraints which the Constitution places 
upon Federal and State laws. 


This argument ignores the fact that an 
international treaty is not bound by con- 
stitutional restraints because it is an act 
of the entire nation (through the equal 
power of the States in the Senate, which 
participates in the treaty). That situa- 
tion does not obtain when a few State 
Legislatures act together. They are act- 
ing together on State laws which are sub- 
ject to the Constitution, not on inter- 
national relations. This point was set- 
tled when a proposed interstate compact 
was held to interfere with Federal inter- 
state commerce regulations, and was 
therefore declared unconstitutional. The 
Constitution says that no State may make 
or enforce any laws which deny or abridge 
the privileges and immunities of citizens 
or deny to them the equal protection of 
the law. And the minimum wage for _ 
women only has already been held by the 
Supreme Court to be such a violation. 


While the objective of this particular 
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compact is. one that endangers the consti- 
tutional liberty of women, it is important 
for everyone to remember that this act is 
but the beginning of a long program of 
labor legislation that affects men, women 
and the entire community as well. If it 
shall be established that all labor legis- 
lation can be controlled by compacts 
which are not under constitutional re- 
straints, then the drive will begin, as 
agreed upon by the Labor Department, to 
put over every form of labor regulation— 
old age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, laws for safety, health, fire protec- 
tion, child labor, hours and wages for all 
workers, and all the list of objectives 
adopted at the Labor Conference of Feb- 
ruary 14-15, 1934, held at Washington by 
Secretary Perkins—by a.method that is 
free from all constitutional restraints. 
When it is recalled that the Congress, 
which must ratify these compacts, is 
under the domination of one man, it be- 
comes clear that if the precedent is set 
by ratifying an interstate compact to re- 


ELIEVING that the best defense is 
an attack, some women, instead of 
defending our rights against all the 

modern. kinds of reaction, are making a 
flank movement into enemy territory to 
get more rights. In Geneva this summer 
the Women’s Consultative Committee on 
Nationality met for three days right in 


the Disarmament Building of the League 


of Nations and prepared its annual report 
for the September Assembly. In 1934 the 


Consultative Committee comprises five 


international groups, the Council of 
Women, the Women’s International 


League for Peace and Freedom, the All- 


Asian Council of Women, the Equal 
Rights International and the Inter Amer- 
ican Commission of Women. 

Since its founding in 1931 by the Coun- 
cil of the League, the Consultative Com- 
mittee has never failed to oppose annually 
- the unequal status of women as proposed 
in the only article so far shaped under 
League of Nations auspices (in 1930, the 
Hague Convention on Nationality) for the 
future International World Code of Law. 
Even if international lawyers expect it 
to simplify their job, enlightened women 
cannot welcome a world law that merely 
unifies the existing national arrangements 
for changing a woman’s nationality with- 
out her consent. So again we repeated 
our opposition this year, and went further 
and recommended a model convention of- 


fered to the world by the Western Hemis- — 


phere. 

To women. in the United States and 
other Republics of America it seems natu- 
ral to assume little by little our complete 
equality in law. In Europe perhaps not,— 


European women desiring equality but 


impose the minimum wage for women 
only, in violation of the Supreme Court 
decision on this question in 1923, the way 
will be open for all kinds of labor laws, 


- regardless of constitutional liberty. 


When interstate compacts were in- 
cluded in the Constitution, it was for the 
purpose of allowing two or more States 
to act together on boundaries—a matter 
that concerned several States but which 
no State could settle alone. Later this 
method was extended to cover control of 
rivers and harbors which touched more 
than one State, and which were under the 
control of different States at certain 
points, and where joint action was neces- 
sary to effect the ends sought. Later on, 
conservation of forests that extended over 
more than one State became the proper 
subject for interstate compacts. But never 
before has it been proposed that police 
regulations, over which each State has 
full control within its borders, should be 
made the subject of interstate compacts, 


and never before has it been suggested 


Feminist Attack 


Mavecick Lined. 


‘Member of the National Council of the 


National Woman's Party. 


(Reprinted from Unity of October 15, 
1934.) 


hardly regarding it as their natural right. 
American members of the Consultative 
Committee on Nationality were properly 
proud of both of our Montevideo Treaties 
—one for equal nationality rights which 
all the American Republics signed in De- 
cember and are now in process of ratify- 
ing, and another signed by four American 


Nations which would equalize completely | 


the legal status of men and women, the 
so-called Equal Rights Treaty. 

The Consultative Committee in Geneva 
proposes that, instead of the Hague Con- 
vention with its wrong start in nation- 
ality regulations, the Montevideo Nation- 
ality Treaty be offered by the League of 
Nations to all the members of the League 
for their adherence. We don’t forget to 
add that women intend to have eventually, 
by means of the Equal Rights Treaty, all 
the legal rights men now enjoy. 


Next the question will be how to make > 
our report. The Assembly discusses only 


the items on its agenda, and the powers 
that be in Geneva, the Secretariat—all 
gentlemen of the old, old school—prefer 
not to hear our report which is always 
contrary to their plans and usually gives 


them trouble. So they are not willing to 


put it on their program again. In fact 
the Secretariat would welcome the extinc- 
tion of our impertinent committee. How 
do they dare to prevent the discussion of 
an item so important to women as their 
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that such compacts were free from all 
constitutional restraints. 
This is the menace of the interstate 


‘compact, as proposed by the New Deal. 


It is open to argument that joint action 
may be desirable and necessary, to make 
permanent the industrial gains of the 
NRA. But the public should consider 
very seriously whether such compacts 
should be free from constitutional con- 
trol, and whether the American people 
are willing to surrender their constitu- 
tional liberties to appointed, unpaid labor 
boards who will be free to initiate, en- 
force, amend and penalize at will, requir- 
ing only the approval of controlled legis- 
latures for anything they may decide to 
do, when each State is absolutely free to 
control the situation within its borders. 
The Constitution will indeed cease to 
function as the protector of liberty if this 
menace becomes law, for if the established 
constitutional rights of the group can be 
over-ridden by an interstate compact, 
then the liberties of all are at stake. 


own nationality, and yet expect us to sup- 


_ port with religious fervor their League of 


Nations! Let American women’s clubs 
take notice, and put their pressure where 
it will do the most good. | | 
After participating in the work of the 
Consultative Committee in Geneva as a 
representative of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
I went to Paris to represent the same 
League again at an interesting assemblage 
of women against War and Fascism begin- 
ning August 4. My first aim there was to 
secure a clear-cut statement of the meth- 
ods women ought to use to defeat war 
and Fascism. But the Congress was not 
that kind of a Congress, and my resolu- 
tion concerning civilized means of attack 
and defense, although it had received the 
signatures of Pacifists from six different 
countries, was silently suppressed in the 
resolutions committee, Among the thou- 
sand and over delegates, Communists 
were prominent and Russian representa- 
tives had a large share in the manage- 
ment. I must say that the Russian 
Madame Stassova who often presided was 
one of the best balanced and gentle-man- 
nered of the group,—in private conversa- 
tion a most sensible woman! Enthusiastic 
and eloquent speakers followed one an- 
other at the loud-speaker. There was prac- 
tically no discussion—only the usual con- — 
fusion of a big workers’ demonstration. 
Smaller groups were meeting continu- 
ously in committee rooms, and it will 
take time to extract from their innumer- 
able reports the essence of the full signifi- 
cance of the Congress. Personally I can 
work with Communists for our common 
ends, but too much oratory bores me. 
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Better to clarify and elaborate all the 
methods for united work even if our 
agenda prove short, than to lose so much 
possible cooperation by letting sensational 
emotion keep the program vague and con- 
fused. 

In Feminism, however, we scored a 
famous victory in Paris. The big red stage 
of the Maison de la Mutualité had for a 
back-stop curtain a modernistic painting 
of a savage battle between the workers 
and a choice collection of capitalistic 
groups—terrible prediction to all who 
know how violence ends! Above the stage 
immense letters said: “Emancipation 
Totale des Femme,’ but the spirit of the 
Congress was far removed from Femin- 


ism. It was only after a long and per- — 


sistent struggle that Alice Paul,’represent- 
ing the Internatiqnal Relations Commit- 
tee of the Woman’s Party in this Con- 


gress, succeeded in securing a unanimous 
vote in support of the Equal Rights 
Treaty of Montevideo. Madame Duchéne, 
chief organizer of the Paris Congress, gave 
us invaluable help and even the Ameri- 


can Communists came to see that it was — 


no treason to their cause to unite in one 
of the few good deeds of our wicked 
bourgeois governments. 

If working women and Communist 
women and our left-wing Pacifists could 


unitedly endorse the Equal Rights Treaty 


in Paris, surely it must get good support 
from the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom which was founded 
on the basis of women’s equality with men. 
And so it proved in Zurich where the 
emergency congress of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
was called for the first week of September. 
We wrangled mostly over our constitution 


| Equal Rights 


and aims again, and took no inspiring 
step toward the goal of international 
peace except our unanimous vote for 
women’s equality by the new method of 
international treaty. If the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 
dom will only throw its weight strongly 
during the period of the Assembly into 
the Feminist campaign already started in 
Geneva, we can give the world a lead out 
of the stalemate men have got us into. 
Women ought to take public office—not 
just a few politicians who follow the 
leader exactly like men politicians, but a 
lot of women in all the key positions who 
aren’t ashamed to represent women’s real 
interests. By taking ourselves seriously 


and demanding all our human rights, we 


can create the only possible basis for 
success in founding the international com- 
monwealth of the future. 


Women and Wages 


ILL labor legislation which links 

NV women with children benefit wom- 
en and solve the low-wage prob- 

lem? The question has been brought to 
the fore once more by the compact entered 
into recently by seven northeastern indus- 
trial States—Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania. The 
compact would regulate the minimum 


wages paid women and children and will 


become effective when ratified by the legis- 
latures of the seven States and sanctioned 
by Congress. It provides specifically that 
“no employer shall pay a woman or a 
minor under twenty-one years of age an 
unfair or oppressive wage.” Enforcement 
is put in the hands of minimum-wage 
boards in each State, which are to investi- 
gate the wages of women and minors, 
recommend fair wages, hold public hear- 
ings, and finally enter directory orders 
regarding minimum wages and see that 
they are carried out. These orders can be 
made mandatory after a public hearing, 
and then employers violating them are 
liable to fine, imprisonment, or both. 

This compact will undoubtedly set an 
important precedent. Is it fair to the 
women it presumes to help? Welfare 
workers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor hail it as a triumph 
in. social legislation. Employers look upon 
it as relief from cutthroat competition. 
But women workers are divided into two 
camps—those who have been led to believe 
that because they are women they need 
special labor legislation to protect them, 
and those who, either through experience 
or the ability to think the matter through, 
realize that laws which put them in a spe- 
cial labor class will hamper them in get- 
ting and holding jobs and keep their 
wages low. 

In the first place, the compact classes 
women with minors under twenty-one. 


By Alma Lutz 
(Reprinted from The Nation of 
October 17, 1934.) 


This at once stamps them as inferior 
workers and puts them in a low-wage 
class, although women, many of them 
highly skilled, form an essential part of 
our economic system. It also clouds the 
issue of child labor, for the problems of 
children as workers are totally different 
from those of adult women. 

The campaign for minimum-wage legis- 
lation for women and children in this 
country was initiated in 1912 when wom- 
en were not enfranchised and were classed 
with children. Today woman’s status is 
totally changed. She is fully enfranchised, 
and one of her constitutional rights is 
that labor legislation shall not restrict 
her freedom of contract any more than it 
restricts that of a man under similar cir- 
cumstances. This right was upheld by a 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1923, which made ineffective the 
minimum-wage laws existing in various 
States. The low wages of the past few 
years and the tendency to exploit labor 
while millions were clamoring for work 


‘aroused a renewed interest in minimum- 


wage legislation. Armed with a reworded 
bill which they hoped would get around 
the Supreme Court decision, the Con- 
sumers’ League began a campaign which 
was supported by President Roosevelt, 
who recommended to governors of thir- 
teen industrial States the passage of mini- 
mum-wage laws for women and children. 


Asa result seven States passed such laws 


in 1983— New York, New Jersey, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Connecticut, Utah, and 
Illinois; and in 1984 Massachusetts made 
its law mandatory. | 

In spite of this revival of interest in 
the minimum wage, it still is vigorously 
opposed by many, who maintain that the 


minimum wage always becomes the maxi- 
mum and blocks high wages. The opera- 
tion of the NRA codes has shown this to 
be true in many instances. Men have not 
been eager to have minimum-wage legis- _ 
lation apply to them because they have 
looked upon it as interfering with their 


right to contract. It is not surprising that 


women should feel the same way. When 
the seven northeastern industrial States 
were conferring regarding an interstate 
compact, Pennsylvania’s representative, 
Charlotte Carr, Commissioner of Labor 
and Industries, is reported to have urged 
that men be included in the minimum- 
wage regulations. Her plea was opposed 
on the ground that organized labor is not 
in favor of minimum-wage limits for men. 


_ A smoke screen of sentimentality regard- 


ing the need of protecting the so-called 
weaker sex was sent out to cover up the 
fact that men’s freedom from regulation 
enables them to undercut women who are 


bound by minimum-wage laws and that 


employers prefer to deal with workers 
who are unencumbered by legal restric- 
tions. Take, for example, the following 
paragraph of the compact: 


Employers .. . shall be required to 
keep specified records including the 
names, addresses, occupations, hours, 
and wages of the women and minors 
in their employ; to permit the inspec- 
tion and transcript of such records 
by the State administrative agency 
and its authorized representatives; — 
and upon request to furnish said 
agency with a sworn statement of the 
same. 


What employer will bother with such red 
tape to employ women when there are 
plenty of men to take their jobs at the 


_ Same or even a lower wage? 


In California, which has attempted to 
enforce a minimum-wage law since 1913, 
reports from reliable sources show that 
women have found it difficult to get em- 
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ployment because men and boys over eigh- 
teen were willing to work for wages lower 
than the minimum for women. In North 
Dakota employers notified the Minimum- 
Wage Department that rather than pay 
the required minimum they would discon- 
tinue employing women entirely and hire 
men. In dining rooms and kitchens of 
hotels and cafes men and boys have been 
replacing women at an alarming rate al- 
though women are generally preferred for 
that work. | 

In Oregon the minimum wage for wom- 
en working in canneries was 2714 cents 
an hour. Since men and boys could be 
hired for less, women were discriminated 
against. They petitioned the State Wel- 
fare Commission to reduce their wage 
scale to 2214 cents an hour so that they 
could compete with men. This was even- 
tually done. | 

New York’s minimum-wage law, passed 
in 1933 over the protest of many organ- 
izations of working women, was hailed 
by its sponsors as being the only means 
of stopping immediately the exploita- 
tion of women workers. It has been 
most ineffectually enforced. Starvation 


EAMINGTON, 


Woman Diver To 


Hunt Lost Ship 4 Ont., Oct. 9.— 

| (Canadian Press )— 
— Mrs. Margaret 
Tvmes, 


Campbell Goodman 
of Brooklyn began 
preparations today 
at this port to scout by air for the sunken 
hulk of the schooner New Brunswick, 
which went down about seventy-five years 
ago with a cargo of 110,000 cubic feet of 
white oak and black walnut. 

Mrs. Goodman, a deep sea diver, waited 
- here with two airplanes and several as- 
sistants for favorable flying conditions. 

Mrs. Margaret Campbell Goodman is 
believed to be the only woman deep sea 
diver in the world. Secrecy will surround 
her work until the search for the hulk of 
the New Brunswick actually gets under 
way, according to Miss Mildred Goodman, 
a daughter, of 203 Allen street, Brooklyn. 
The New Brunswick, owned by Baron 
Newton Eberts of Chatham, Ont., was 
sailing across Lake Erie from Wallace- 
burg to Montreal when she foundered in 
a gale. | : 

Mrs. Goodman earned a wide reputation 
in her first major operation under water, 
the salvaging of the steamer Pewabic in 
Lake Huron seventeen years ago. 
Pewabic sank in thirty fathoms with a 
loss of 155 lives in 1865. The cargo con, 
sisted of about $200,000 worth of copper. 

Twelve years ago she contemplated sal- 
vage work on the New Brunswick. At that 
time she outlined a method of attack 
which remains substantially unchanged 
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The 


wages still obtain. Average earnings for 
women in New York City are as low as 
$9.93 a week, and in the rest of the State 
as low as $4.29. Laundry workers whose 


- minimum wages were set by the State at 


31 and 271% cents‘an hour have been paid 
13 and 15 cents. To improve conditions 
women laundry workers organized and 
went on a strike. Only recently has the 
minimum-wage order become mandatory. 
Now possibly enforcement will bear more 
weight, but inspectors are few. Laundry 
owners who wish to fall in line complain 
that competition is now coming from out- 
side the industry, from maids, laundresses, 
and home basement laundries where the 
pay is seldom above 10 or 15 cents an 
hour. All this goes to show that however 
beneficent minimum-wage laws for women 


- may appear in theory, they are difficult 


and expensive to enforce and they do not 
protect the interests of working women. 
Practically every woman’s organization 


today is asking for equal pay for equal 


work. They cannot expect this principle 
to be applied as long as some of them still 
ask for special legislation for women. The 
two are incompatible. 


Press Comment 


today. Discussing the wreck at that time 


Mrs. Goodman said: 
“It is buried in only fifty feet of water, 


but because of the shallow character of 
the lake at this point and the treacherous 


eddies, the most expert have failed in the 


task of salvaging this vessel. The New 
Brunswick was lost in August, 1859. Its 
spars remained in sight for two months 
until the ice swept them away. The hull 
is believed to rest on a clay bottom and 
probably has not shifted greatly. 


“The craft was 160 feet long, twenty- 


six feet beam, and had most of its cargo 
chained to the decks. I have been told 
the timber should be in an excellent state 
of preservation. 


“After I have gone down to locate the . 


vessel, I will. use two 600-ton deck scows 
joined together in the form of a catamarin 
by three transverse trusses. The lifting 


capacity of the whole will be 900 tons. — 


In the case of the New Brunswick, an 
automobile will be used for power to raise 
the ship. It will be located on one of the 


scows. The wheels of the automobile are — 


removed and pulleys substituted. The car 
is then belted up to the countershaft. 
When the signal is given to go ahead I 
will be in the car and will start the lines 
working.” 

‘Fifteen years ago Mrs. Goodman re- 
marked in an interview that the cargo of 
the New Brunswick consisted of “great 
black logs four feet in diameter, which 
are as valuable as ivory.” Previous at- 


tempts to salvage the vessel were unsuc- 


cessful owing to lack of financial support, 
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It is often argued that women need 
laws because they will not organize and 
protect themselves by bargaining for 
higher wages. When one considers the 
way women have been organized into 
clubs and what a power these clubs have 
wielded for civic and social betterment, 
such a statement loses force. The Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor has few women 


in its organization. It has not encouraged 


their admittance on equal terms with men 


and has made few attempts to organize 
them. But there is every evidence that 
women could be successfully organized to 
protect their working interests and men’s 
as well. 

Minimum-wage rulings in the NRA 
codes have been used as propaganda for 
State legislation. The NRA rulings, how- 
ever, do not class women and children to- 
gether. They prohibit child labor and 
regulate the wages of both men and 
women. Although in many industries the 
minimum for women is unjustly and un- 
fairly set lower than the minimum for 
men, at least the fact is recognized that, 
to be useful, minimum-wage schedules 
must apply to all adult workers. 


it was indicated by her daughter. 

Mrs. Goodman, who is only 4 feet 10 
inches tall and weighs less than 100 
pounds, established The Ovlet, an exclu- 
sively feminine newspaper, in 1921, and 
became its first editor. She has written 
numerous articles and several plays. 


Woman Jury 


\ A URFREESBORO, 
Writes History Oct 3.— 
A. P.)—A jury of 

Hot Springs ( 
New Bra, Arkansas women 


Hot Spings, Ark., “Tote new chap- 

history in an hour 
and 19 minutes when they found a convict 
“guilty as charged” and fixed his punish- 
ment at 34 years. 

The convict was Curley Smith, who 
with Buster Yates escaped. from Tucker 
prison farm in August. They were charged 
with kidnaping five small boys near Daisy, 
Ark., and holding them prisoners several 
hours. The boys were unharmed, but the 
convicts were alleged to have fired several 
shots at them. | 

Taken captive by a posse of aroused 
Pike County citizens, the convicts were 
named in twelve indictments charging 
them with kidnapping, robbery, assault 
and attempt to kill. At a joint trial on 
two kidnaping counts they were found 
guilty and given ten years each. 

Then Smith went on trial on the re- 
maining ten charges before the jury of 
twelve married women from Delight town- 
ship. The women deliberated an hour and 
nineteen minutes before returning a ver- 


ly 
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dict of guilty and fixing his punishment 
at thirty-four years. 
Seven women served on the jury which 


tried Yates on ten similar counts. He 
was given twenty-nine years. 
Trial Judge A. P. Steele said it marked 


Equal Rights 


one of the few times in Arkansas history 
that an all-women jury had served in a 
major criminal case, 


IVE women members of Congress re- 

captured their seats in the last elec- 
tion. In addition, one newcomer prevailed 
at the polls—Mrs. Caroline O’Day of New 
York. 

The five who were re-elected were Isa- 
bella S. Greenway of Arizona, Virginia 
Jenckes of Indiana, Florence P. Kahn of 


California, Mary T. Norton of New Jersey 


and Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachu- 
setts. | 
“Mrs. O’Day’s campaign derived special 


interest from the fact that she is a friend 
of Mrs. Roosevelt who took the stump for 
her against her Republican opponent, 


also a woman. Mrs. O’Day ran on a six- 


point platform which included: Higher 
standards for wage-earners, adequate re- 
lief at lowest cost to the taxpayer, a 
power program of benefit to the consumer, 
a sound fiscal policy, friendly foreign rela- 
tions, and wider opportunities for women 


in government. Representative Isabella 


S. Greenway is also a friend of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, having been a bridesmaid at 


her wedding. With their re-election, Rep- 
resentatives Norton, Kahn and Rogers 
will begin their second decade as mem- 
bers of Congress, showing the confidence 
placed in them as legislators by their 
constituents. 

Two women whose presence will be 
missed will be Representative Kathryn 
O’Loughlin McCarthy of Kansas, and Rep- 
resentative Marian W. Clarke of New 
York who had withdrawn as a candidate. 
Senator Hattie W. Caraway was not up 


for re-election. 


News from the Field 


Congressional Dinner in Pennsylvania 
By Marcarer 
HURSDAY evening, October 25, at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance, the 
Pennsylvania Congressional Committee, 
under the leadership of its Chairman, Lois 
A. Buenzli, sponsored a dinner as the 
formal opening of the local campaign for 
the Equal Rights Amendment—a delight- 
ful and successful affair according to as- 
surances from the many guests and fellow- 
workers. The Art Alliance, lovely in it- 
self, was beautifully decorated with Wom- 
an’s Party banners and flowers in the 
Party colors—purple, white, and gold. 


Mary Winsor, always an interesting 


speaker, made the first address of the eve- 
ning. She urged very earnestly that ef- 
fort be turned toward fighting the apathy 
of those women who have never in them- 
selves suffered from legal discrimination. 
And then, making one of her cleverly 
pointed remarks, Miss Winsor added, 
“And where you find someone whom the 
‘shoe has pinched,’ you have fertile 
ground. Cultivate it assiduously.” Ina 
style, witty and yet deeply serious, Miss 


Winsor recounted discriminations against 


women. 

The committee was proud of the oppor- 
tunity to present Rebekah Greathouse, 
National Secretary of the Woman’s 
Party, who impressed the lawyers present 
by her discussion of the legal aspects of 
our cause. Mrs. Greathouse said: “We 
want a place in the Federal Constitution. 
We do not want to depend on the idiosyn- 
crasies’of the members of State Legisla- 
tures. In 1788 the Constitution gave to 
every one the rights enjoyed under the old 
Common Law of England, but the old 
Common Law gave rights only to men. 
We want the same rights under the Fed- 
eral Constitution that men enjoy.” Hers 
was a splendid presentation and a clarion 
call to women to do their utmost to gain 


complete recognition of equality under | 


the law with men in American life. 

The entire gathering was deeply appre- 
ciative of the third speaker, Anita Pol- 
litzer, Vice-Chairman of the Woman’s 
Party, for no one has set forth more 
brilliantly the ideals and aims of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party. Her logic, and the 
continuity of each succeeding step as pre- 
sented by Miss Pollitzer, supplied answers 
to the many questions continually being 
asked about the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. The talk was the capstone ide a 
very wonderful evening. 

In true Woman’s Party fashion the en- 
tire group—new friends and old —re- 


-Mained to discuss and to plan. Earlier 


in the evening, guests had been welcomed 
by the District Chairmen — Miss Rich- 


mond of the First Congressional District, — 


Mrs. Miller of the Second Congressional 
District, Mrs. Woodhouse of the Third 
Congressional District, Mrs. Chaney of 
the Fourth Congressional District, Mrs. 
Dull of the Fifth Congressional District, 


Mrs. McGuigan of the Sixth Congressional. 


District, and Mrs. Fowler of the Seventh 
Congressional District. 

It is always an inspiration to meet and 
talk with those who helped carry the Suf- 
frage issue to a successful finish, and 
present at the dinner were some of these 
Pennsylvania workers: Caroline Katzen- 
stein, Ida Katzenstein, Mary Hallock 
Greenewalt, Dr. Miriam Butt, all Phila- 
delphians; Maria Bye of Swarthmore, and 
Mrs. Thompson of Media. Sara B. Cum- 
mings, Chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the National Woman’s Party, 
spoke on the work of the Pennsylvania 
Branch. Other distinguished guests were 


Eleanor Morton, author and columnist, 


and Helen Grey, radio commentator. 
During the time spent in Philadelphia, 

Mrs. Greathouse and Miss Pollitzer were 

kept busy with newspaper interviews 


which had been arranged for them by Amy 
Kessler, who had charge of publicity. For 


ther work and for the work of the other 


members of the Congressional Dinner 
Committee, Genevieve Wallington, Mar- 
garet Ritchie, Mrs. Willie Stein, and to 
the District Chairmen and their aides 
Lois Buenzli expressed her thanks and 


‘deepest appreciation. 


An inspiring part of the dinner were 
the reports made by the various District | 
Chairmen who some weeks before had 
set for themselvess the goal of pledging 
by the 25th of October, the Congressional 
candidates in their Districts. These re- 
ports brought forth the interesting and 
encouraging fact that signed pledges for 
the Equal Rights Amendment had been 
received from nine of Pennsylvania’s can- 
didates, and that from certain others had 
come positive offers of assistance. And 
they say, “Philadelphia is only started.” 


Honor Dr. Shaw 
TABLET in memory of Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, pioneer suffragist, co- 
worker with and life-long friend of Susan 
B. Anthony, was unveiled last Saturday, 
at 3 P. M., in the cloisters of the Library 
of Bryn Mews College, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. The speakers were President- — 
Emeritus M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
(Mawr, who was a friend of Dr. Shaw. 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade and Mrs. John 0. 
Miller. 
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